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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


the O. C. and Branches are not ‘Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘he tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


Community of property extends just as far as 
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OUR LEADER 
He leads us on, 

By paths we did not know; 
Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow ; 
Though oft we faint and falter by the way ; 
Though storms and darkness oft obstruct the day, 

Yet when the clouds are gone, 

We know He leads us on. 


He leads us on 
Through all the unquiet years ; 
Past all our dream-land hopes and doubts and fears, 
He guides our steps through all the tangled ways 
Of light afflictions, and o’er-clouded days: 
We know His will is done, 
And still He leads us on. 


And He at last, 

After the mortal strife— 
After the restless warfare we call life,— 
The cloying pleasure and the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles which have proved in vain, 

After our toils are past, 

Will give us rest at last. 

Anonymous. 


HEAVEN COMING. 
HOW, AND WHEN. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N., Joppa, Nov. 12, 1874. 

T is a universal law of force that it will move in 

the direction of the least resistance. We might 
find a thousand illustrations of that principle— 
such, for instance, as this: If a gun is over-loaded 
and bursts in firing, we shall find on examination 
in most cases, and, if we could examine close 
enough, in all’ cases, some imperfection at the 
point where the bursting took place, showing that 
the force of the powder found the weakest spot in 
the barrel, where there was least resistance. I 
suppose there is no law more universal than this, 
nor one for which you will find more illustrations, 
if you choose to look them up. With this law in 
mind, let us suppose that the spiritual world is 
pressing on this world, seeking to manifest itself 
to mortals; and then let us consider where, ac- 
cording to this law, we should expect that spiritual 
manifestations would first present themselves ; that 
is, where they would find the least resistance. We 
may certainly assume as self-evident that the class 
of minds which are most inclined to receive and 
believe in spiritual impressions offer the least re- 
sistance to the spiritual world. We should there- 
fore expect a priori that the spiritual world would 
first break through into this world among people 
who are inclined to credulity and superstition. The 
question is often raised, ‘‘ Why don’t these great 
spiritual manifestations come among the wise and 
scientific?” It seems to me that a plain and ra- 


tional answer is that the spiritual world, in en-, 


deavoring to make an entrance into this world, finds 
among scientific people, not the least, but the great- 
est resistance. For instance, this Dr. Beard, that 
we hear so much about, is a learned man, writes 
for the “ Popular Science Monthly,” and is posted 
in every thing that appertains to modern philoso- 
phy on the materialistic side. But any body can 
see that there is in him a spirit of desperate resis- 
tance to spiritual manifestations. He is not ina 
quiet hospitable state of mind, in which he is will- 
ing to see and hear what the heavens have to pre- 
sent; but he is in a state of fierce determination to 
shut them out and cover them with confusion and 
ridicule. And it is to be noticed that in his letter 
to the Graphic, which he considers a triumphant 
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exposure of the Eddy brothers, he takes a great 
deal of pains to show up the eacessive credulity which 
he found among the Eddys and all their adherents 
and visitors. His object is to show that it is ab- 
surd to expect any thing but delusion among people 
who are thus besotted with easy belief in spiritual 
things. Now I should say that, according to the 
law that force takes the direction of the least re- 
sistance, the spiritual world might be expected to 
break out first among just such people as he de- 
scribes. After getting a strong hold among them 
it might go on ascending to higher classes and 
so overwhelm the scientific aristocracy at last. 
But as a matter of course it would find the least 
resistance at the beginning among simple-minded, 
credulous people. Such seems to be the actual 
history of Spiritualism. 

This view agrees substantially with the history 
of Christianity. Christ gives us the germ of that 
history in these words: “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in thy sight.” And we may 
add, not only did this ‘seem good in the Father’s 
sight,” but it was rational, philosophical and just 
what might be expected from the law that force 
will, in all cases, take the direction of the least re- 
sistance. The revelation of the things of the 
Kingdom of God certainly did find its way into the 
world through fishermen and such as Christ called 
babes in understanding, rather than through those 
who had hardened themselves in self-conceited 
wisdom. Paul gives us the same idea when he 
says, “Not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are called; but God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise; and God hath chosen the weak 


._ things of the world to confound the things which 


are mighty; and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised hath God chosen, yea 
and things that are not, to bring to nought things 
that are.” And another apostle asks, “ Hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith ?” 
That means rich in credulity, rich in easy belief, 
which manifestly presents to the spiritual world the 
least resistance. 


This is one view of the matter; here is another : 
At the same time that easy belief constitutes the 
weakness through which the spiritual force finds 
its way first, it is also true that this same weakness 
is liable to infinite delusions. Credulous minds 
easily become superstitious, and superstitious 
minds are easily overwhelmed with deceptive fan- 
tasies. We see that the easy belief which lays the 
various Spiritualist sects of modern times open to 
the advent of supernatural phenomena, is also easy 
acceptance of illusions, which make their represen - 
tations of the spiritual world very unreliable. The 
light passes through them, but it is colored and 
distorted. You can get a glimmer of light through 
a junk bottle, but you can’t tell what is behind it. 
So it is with the manifestations that come through 
credulous people. We must keep these two sides 
of the subject in view together. We must expect 
that spiritual manifestations will come primarily in 
close connection with the same conditions in 
which we find and expect to find great delusions 
and immense nonsense. 
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So far our view has been directed to spiritual 
force and the spiritual side of human life; now 
let us take a view of the social side in somewhat 
the same way. Assuming that the very center of 
heaven is love, that the Godhead itself is a mar- 
riage duality, that the distinction of male and female 
is in the life that never had a beginning, that the 
manifestation which we see throughout all the 
living universe of sexual love is a manifestation of 
what is in the cause of all things, that heaven is a 
honey-moon of hearts and spirits and bodies ; and 
then assuming that this great force of love at the 
center of the universe is pressing outward to mani- 
fest itself in this world; we have substantially the 
same scientific problem as before, vzz., to determine 
where this force will find its channel ; and we have 
the same great law to guide us, vZz., that force 
always moves in the direction of least resistance. 
And where does common sense teach us will be 
the least resistance? [ should say that this great 
social force will first find its way out through per- 
sons and classes that are very prone to sexual 
feelings ; for those feelings constitute the weak- 
ness in which such a force will find the least re- 
sistance. This is according to Christ’s saying, 
that publicans and harlots shall go into the King- 
dom of heaven before the Pharisees. And it is 
notable that his own associations with Mary Mag- 
dalene and other such women point in the same 
direction. He described his choice and tendency 
when he said, “The Son of man is come eating and 
drinking, and ye say, Behold a gluttonous man and 
a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners.” 
We see indications of the drift which I am _ point- 
ing out in the fact that wherever there have been 
revivals they have been followed by socialisms and 
sexual outbreaks ; and in the fact that the most 
decided manifestations of intercourse with the 
spiritual world, in whatever sects, are always 
complicated with social novelties. The Mormons 
are full of revelations on the one hand, and of a 
strange, sexual theory on the other: and the Spir- 
itualists are just as much: distinguished by their 
free-love tendency as by their intercourse with the 
spiritual world. Thus it is evident that the two 
problems I have been discussing are one, and we 
may as well combine them into one question, 
thus—Where will the spiritual and social forces that 
constitute the central fire of the universe first find 
vent into this world? The answer is, Where there 
is the least resistance, and the least resistance will 
be where there is the most credulity and the most 
salacity.* 


But is this all, or is it the best, that can be said 
about the matter? Must we look for heaven to 
manifest itself among the superstitious and licen- 
tious? This is my answer: We see that credulity, 
taken by itself, is overwhelmed with falsehood ; 
not only heaven presses on it, but all the devils 
this side of heaven press on it too, and they will 
come out first. We see also that salacity taken by 
itself, is overwhelmed with falsehood ; not only the 
heaven of God’s love presses on it, but all the 
devils this side of God’s love press on it too, and 
they will come out first. Where, then, lies safety 
in this longed-for meeting of heaven and earth? 
Here is the way: Credulity and salacity are bal- 
anced and tempered by the dove of the Truth, and 
by nothing else. It is only as there is a supreme 
love of the Truth combined with our credulity that 
it is honest faith; and it is only as there is a 
supreme love of the Truth combined with our 





*1 use this word, salacity—perhaps improperly but for want of a 


better—to signify, :.ot actual licentiousness. but the strong passions 
which usually tend to licentiousness There is no word that | know 
of that designates those passions without the same evil significance 


that we find in the word salacity. The feelin s and imaginations 
that inspired Solomon’s song ought not to be called licentious; but 
let any one try to find an epithet for them that will fairly express 
their intensity, and he will find it must be some such word as, ob- 
scene, libidinous, erotic, etc., all having some taint of baseness. 1 
should call them salacious, with the proviso that [ mean nothing 
bad: and that is the way I use the words salacious and salacity in 
the above talk. ‘The salacity that [ mean, bears the same relation to 
licentiousness, that credulity bears to superstition. J. H. N. 
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salacity that it is honest love. The great force 
that is coming to us out of heaven, is not.only a 
spiritual force full of wonders for the credulous, and 
a social force full of love-delights for the salacious, 
but it is also a truthful force, full of instruction for 
the teachable, but full of terror for hypocrites and 
seducers ; it is in fact the Spirit of Truth and can 
manifest itself integrally only among those who are 
as honest as Jesus Christ. 

And here the Scientists and Positivists may 
come into the circle that is getting ready for the 
outburst of heaven on earth. Their drill has not 
been in vain. They are needed in the combination 
that is to meet and draw the central fire. They are 
the representatives, to a certain extent, of the love 
of the truth. Their love of the truth is for the 


| present separate from, and even hostile to, the pas- 


sional elements of credulity and salacity which are 
first inviting the heavenly force. They have the 
love of the truth by itself, z.¢. purely intellectual 
truth, and that kind of truth is just as false as 
either credulity or salacity by itself. Their func- 
tion in these great manifestations is to cultivate the 
intellectual side of human nature—the dry love of 
truth—and that function is important. If we take 
what they contribute, and combine it with the cre- 
dulity and salacity of average human nature, we 
shall form a spiritual compound that will admit the 
whole spirit of heaven into this world. Mere cre- 
dulity never will do it ; mere salacity never will do 
it; and mere love of truth certainly never will do 
it; butif we can get these three together anywhere, 
there heaven will break through and the millennium 
will begin. 


SPIRITUALISTIC DISCUSSIONS. 





{From the Daily Graphic. } 

The interest in spiritualistic discussion outruns 
our ability to gratify it. We are daily in re- 
ceipt of scores of communications relating to the 
general subject, or to the later phases of its mani- 
festations, some of them containing interesting 
statements of facts and startling surmises and ac- 
counts which seem incredible. The preponderance 
of communications is decidedly on the spiritualistic 
side, and poor Dr. Beard would tind himself buried 
under an avalanche of argument and invective were 
we to publish the half of what we receive. Our 
interest in the topic is purely journalistic. The 
people want information on this subject, and it is 
the function of a first-class journal to furnish the 
intelligence that the public craves. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the popular interest 
in this country turns in this spiritualistic direction. 
It may be the natural reaction from materialistic 
tendencies; it may be the instinctive recoil from 
bleak scientific negations ; it may be the spontane- 
ous outreach for more positive and satisfying proofs 
of immortality than the popular religion affords. 
But, whatever the causes may be, it is unquestion- 
ably true that vast numbers of our people are look- 
ing for light in a spiritualistic direction and studying 
these new and strange phenomena with unusual 
concern. What these inquiries may lead to, no one 
can hazard a prediction. But one thing is evident 
in all these inquiries: it is the hold religion has on 
the mind and heart of man. This is called an un- 
believing age, a skeptical age, a materialistic age, a 
critical age. But, notwithstanding all the epithets 
launched at the age, in no period since the world 
began have religious questions absorbed more at- 
tention or been discussed with more ability, earnest- 
ness, and power. The great topics of controversy 
in Englind to-day are religious. Mr. Gladstone 
contributes an article on Romanism to ihe Contem- 
porary Review, which sends that magazine through 
ten editions. Miil’s posthumous essays are dis- 
cussed by the daily papers at greater length than 
any work on political economy or any measure of 
contemporary politics. Professor Tyndall’s Belfast 


| 
| address occupies more attention and absorbs more 
space in the public journals than any half dozen 





speeches of Parliament. In fact what gives scien- 
tific discussions their chief interest, is their relation 
to religious beliefs. The savamns talk to empty 
benches about the Etruscan language, or the peri- 
odicity of comets, or any other purely scientific 
subject ; but the moment their discussions impinge 
on religious faith, the seats fill and indifference 
gives away to passion. The religious controversies 
on the Continent were never more numerous and 
engaging than to-day, and the pilgrimages of Jast 
year and the year before almost remind us of the 
crusades. In our own country it is only necessary 
to look down the columns of the papers and see the 
space given to reports of religious conventions and 
conferences, and the interest attached to the utter- 
ances of the clergy, and the discourses preach- 
ed even by men of average ability, to see that, in 
spite of all the clatter of our politics and all the 
array of material discoveries and inventions, the 
heart of faith beats as vigorously as ever. Even 
our education, our art, our charities, draw their chief 
invigoration from religious sources, and the humanity 
of the age is only the other side of its divinity. 
The forms of religion may vary and its language 
may change, but man will have to be re-made and 
on a lower model before religion itself is blotted 
out of his being and ceases to interest his mind. 


WHAT IS A TRUE EDUCATION? 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

HIS is a question variously answered. 

Perhaps the two extremes of opinion 
may be called the One-branch Educationists, 
and the Universal Educationists. The first 
propose to make a man thoroughly acquainted 
with one branch of business, literature or art, 
upon which the energies of his life are to be 
bent, leaving him but little acquainted with 
any other. ‘The second insist that a man’s edu- 
cation is not complete until he is acquainted 
with every branch of human knowledge; and 
perhaps the theory, fully carried out, would re- 
quire him to be practically skilled in every 
trade of all that infinite variety that is 
carried on. 


The advocates of the first theory insist that the 
other is a sheer impossibility ; that no one man’s 
mind can contain all that is known to mankind, 
should he spend his lifetime in acquiring it ; 
and that it is equally impossible for him to 
learn every trade; consequently there is a 
limit ; and let that limit be more or less, yet it 
establishes the principle, that a man must, to 
succeed in life, give his special attention to 
some branches to the exclusion of others. 
This is merely the world-recognized principle 
of the division of labor. Then it becomes 
simply a question of how many branches he 
has capacity to master thoroughly; for the grim 
necessities of actual life as the world goes, 
compel most men at some period to quit learn- 
ing in a great measure, and go to work to earn 
their bread by a practical application of what 
they do know. It is claimed, also, that no man 
was created to be perfect by himself. He was 
made gregarious, and dependent always to 
some extent on his fellows—a member of the 
body whose duty is to study how to perform his 
proper function fully and faithfully, and not, by 
vainly aiming at acompleteness that should ren- 
der him independent, fail in every thing. 

There is some truth in this view of things, 
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and perhaps if the world were always to con- 
tinue as it now is, and men and women were to 
be born generation after generation, live a few 
years and then die, some of its arguments 
would be unanswerable. But man’s term of 
existence is not confined to this narrow life ; 
and a wise system of education will make it its 
object to give a man such training now as will 
best start him on the race of eternity. It may 
be endurable to be confined to one thing for 
an ordinary life-time—though scarcely to some 
is even that endurable, especially when the di- 
vision of labor is carried to such an extent as 
it is in England, where it takes eighteen men 
to make a pin. But think of being confined 
to making a pin-point, or a shoe-buckle, for 
ever! The thoughtis appalling. No! whatever 
policy may be prescribed by the temporary ne- 
cessities of life, our ultimate aim should be to 
secure to every one of those various faculties 
which God has given us, its due exercise ; for 
thereby only can be filled up the cup of happi- 
ness that he designs for us. The principle of 
limitation to one thing, carried out, would pro- 
duce a being deformed and miserable forever. 
Regarding the common term of life as our only 
chance for education, we might despair of 
learning all there is to be learned ; but eter. 
nity is before us, and a capacity forimprovement 
measured only by the infinite. The child of 
to-day knows as much as the philosopher of 
two thousand years ago; and we shall live to 
see the time when all that is known to-day 
will be but spelling-book lore. We have time 
enough in which to become proficient not only 
in all that men know, but in those heavenly 
sciences which we may well suppose the Primi- 
tive church to have discovered in their resur- 
“rection experience of 1800 years. The promise 
is, that the Spirit shall “lead us into all truth.” 
Christ is a well-developed man ; and the mem- 
bers of his body “shall be like him, for they 
shall see him as he is.” 

This idea of perfect development, after all, 
does not conflict with that of unity and mutual 
dependence. Indeed, it would be easier for a 
set of well-balanced minds to agree together, 
than if each one had his own peculiar ideas 
and tendencies, different from every body else. 
In the human body the members must always 
continue as they are ; the foot is always a foot, 
the hand a hand. But in the social body, there 
is a chance for more variety; because a man 
is the foot now, it does not follow that he must 
be always the foot. Change may be made, 
where there is a pliant adaptability in all parties, 
and still the unity of the body be preserved. 

If it is objected, that the analogy of things 
as they exist does not point to any such result ; 
that men’s brains, for instance, are differently 
developed, giving them a bent in different di- 
rections, and there is no evidence that such a 
variety will not always exist; we should reply that 
the present state of things in that respect can 
hardly furnish any ground upon which to rea- 
son in regard to a perfect state. Many per- 
sons are now deficient in the organ of tune ; 
but revelation seems to imply that in the per- 
fect state all are to join in and appreciate the 
harmonies of heaven. We conceive that there 
would be a far higher degree both of execution 
and enjoyment in regard to music, if the organ 





were well developed in all, than if only ina 
few ; and so in regard to all other things. It 
does not seem to us, either, that the argument 
from variety militates against this theory, but on 
the contrary, as we have said, that there would 
be an infinitely greater chance for variety in 
such a state of things than in the other. 

To one, then who is inquiring the way to 
a true education, we should say, “ Start with the 
idea that you are destined to learn every thing ; 
begin with such things as are within your reach, 
and arn them well; so ‘laying a good founda- 
tion against the time to come,’ and securing 
the most important result of all education, 
whether it relates .to the spirit, mind, or body, 
viz. dicipline—the power of self-control and 
concentration. Count yourself all through life a 
learner, losing no opportunity to add to your 
attainments, spiritual, intellectual and practi- 
cal. Thus you will be on the road to a true 
education.” 


WHO ARE THE CARLISTS? 


URING the entire reign of Isabella, 

ex-queen of Spain, her right to the throne 
was contested by the family of her father’s younger 
brother, Don Carlos. His claim to the throne had 
this foundation: Ferdinand, his elder brother (father 
of Isabella and son of the Charles IV. who gave 
the Spanish crown into the hands of Napoleon in 
1808), was, in spite of frequent marriages, childless 
during the greater part of his reign. This caused 
his younger, and only brother, Don Carlos, to be 
considered heir-presumptive to the throne, and to 
be surrounded by a party of adherents with this 
expectation. When about fifty years of age, Fer- 
dinand married for the fourth time. To the angry 
amazement of the Carlists, his new wife, a young 
and lovely Napolese princess, became pregnant, 
and, just a “year and a day” from’ the celebration 
of ber nuptials, gave birth to the infant Isabella, 
the now ex-queen. The hopes of the Carlists, fluctu- 
ating during the queen’s pregnancy, rose when 
the sex of the child was known, for the salic law 
(forbidding the ascent of females to the throne), 
then ruled in Spain. But the young mother knew 
too well how to use her power over her happy hus- 
band. By the same royal authority with which his 
ancestor Philip V, established the salic law in Spain, 
Ferdinand abrogated it by a public decree, in favor 
of his infant daughter. Then began a series of 
insurrections and intrigues by Don Carlos the (Pre- 
tender, as he was now called) and his indignant and 
disappointed partisans. 

When Isabella, a tender infant of scarcely four 
years, succeeded to the throne (her mother being 
regent), the question of her succession caused in 
Spain a bloody civil war and disorders, whose evil 
results endure to the present day. During Isabella’s 
reign, the Spanish Cortes, in spite of the Carlists, 
who had a number of representatives in its body, 
decreed, that Don Carlos and his descendants 
be forever excluded from the Spanish throne. Yet 
the heads of the Carlist party (father, son and gand- 
son), hav@always found enough disaffectants with 
the ruling régime, together with those sticklers for 
right-royal descent who think them the true heirs 
to the crown, to make their party a formidable one. 

After the expulsion of Isabella from Spain, in 
1868, there was an attempt to combine the interests 
of these two lines of Bourbons, the Carlists and 
Isabella’s party. This failed. Don Carlos (grand- 
son of the first pretender), with true Bourbon obsti- 
nacy, would not yield a jot of his claims, but instead 
proudly assumed the title of Carlos VII. king of 
Spain. The patriotism of both parties was dis- 
played by their fiercely maintaining their rival claims, 





and at the same time doing all they could to trouble 
Spain, and overturn the Provisional Government. 

Isabella’s party has now “ ceased from troubling” 
Spain, she finally having the good sense to be con- 
tent with a queenly income and luxurious retirement. 
But Don Carlos and his party are of different 
mettle. Since the expulsion of Queen Isabella, 
every year, and many times a year, has the Spanish 
Government been harrassed by intrigues and insur- 
rections more or less formidable, on the part of the 
Carlists. The continuance of their party will be 
better understood when it is known that they are 
supported by the priests, who even take up arms in 
their cause. Indeed, the Carlist party has ever 
represented the absolutes, the non-liberals—every 
thing that is opposed to constitutionalism, repub- 
licanism and progression. 


The last, and most formidable insurrection of the 
Carlists, which continues unsubdued to the present 
day, began in April of 1872. Then the Carlists, 
thoroughly disgusted with the spring elections, 
which went to support the government of king 
Amadeus, protested against them through their 
newspaper organs, its representatives refused to 
take their seats in the Cortes, and Don Carlos pub- 
licly proclaimed that he and his followers should 
henceforth maintain their rights only in the field. 
The fierce and bloody struggle which the Liberal 
and Progressive party in Spain have since then 
maintained with the Carlists it is unnecessary to 


. detail. 


The history of the Carlist party might be called 
a Spanish paraphrase of that.of the English Pre- 
tender. It seems likely to be a long paraphrase ; 
perhaps as much longer than its original as the 
Spanish nation is behind the English in love of 
liberty and hatred of priestcraft and tyranny. 
A. E. H. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


WRITER discoursing of beautiful women 

says. “History is full of accounts of 
the fascination of women who are no longer 
young.” Among the women of antiquity he 
mentions, are Helen of Troy’ who was forty 
when she was carried off by Paris; Aspasia 
the courtesan, who was thirty-six when Peri- 
cles married her, after having separated from his 
wife. Cleopatra was past thirty when Antony came 
under her spell. 


Coming down to more modern times the follow- 
ing facts are verified by the American Cyclopedia: 
Diana of Portiers, mistress of Henry II of France, 
married at thirteen; at thirty-two she was left a 
widow with two children. When nearly forty she 
oecame mistress of the dauphin, afterward Henry 
II. She retained her influence over the king until 
his death, though she had reached the ripe age of 
sixty. Her power was due not less to her beauty 
than to her intellectual gifts. Ninon De L’Enclos 
a French courtesan; the Cyclopedia speaks of her 
as beautiful, witty and fond of cultivated society. 
She early became popular in Paris, her love being 
sought by many of the most eminent men of the age. 
She had a constant succession of lovers though she 
never depended on them for support. Distinguished 
and modest women courted her society, among 
whom was the Queen of Sweden. She was regarded 
as a model of refinement and elegance in her man- 
ners. Although she led a life of pleasure far into 
her old age, she preserved her beauty and fascina- 
tion almost to the last, and is said to have had 
lovers for three generations in the family of Sévigné. 
One of her own sons who had been brought up in 
ignorance of his birth, at the age of nineteen fell in 
love with her, she then being fifty-six. Bianca 
Capello, mistress and afterward wife of Francesco 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, married the duke when 
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she was thirty-seven, he being five years her junior. 

Mme. De Maintenon, who, when she was sixteen 
married the poet Scarron, a cripple and paralytic, 
became a widow at twenty-five, and remained so 
until she was fifty-one, when she was secretly mar- 
ried to Louis Fourteenth of France, after he had 
vainly sought to make her his mistress. She was 
celebrated for her beauty and wit, as well as her 
wisdom and wonderful abilities. She really governed 
France through Louis till his death, a period of 
nearly thirty years. Her predecessor in royal 
favor, Mme Montespan became Louis’s mistress 
when twenty-seven years of age and held her place 
as *‘ soul of the court”’ for fourteen years. She had 
eight children by the king. Mme. Marsa French 
actress came into public favor at thirty-two, and 
held that place for thirty years. When pastsixty she 
was able by her grace and animation to so effec- 
tualiy conceal the ravages of time, as to appear like 
a girl of twenty. She left her large estate to her 
son who was born when she was seventeen, though 
most of the time until her death, she persistently 
refused to see him. 

Instances like these might be multiplied almost 
endlessly. How these women preserved their lov- 
liness and powers of fascination in spite of éarly 
marriages, child-bearing, and increasing years, is a 
secret that would be well worth knowing. One or 
two facts are noticeable at a glance. They are al- 
most always spoken of as having cultivated minds, 
and generally, it must be said, were fond of many 
lovers. The modern notion that a woman is in her 
prime at twenty, and at thirty a hopeless old 
maid, is due perhaps, as much to the false teach- 
ings of the novelists, as to the blighting influences 
of our fast age. K. 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1874. 


WHAT THE PRESBYTERIANS SAY. * 


Just before going to press we have received a 
copy of the “ Report of the Synod of Central New 
York on the Oneida Community.” It was unani- 
mously adopted by all the Presbyterian clergymen 
assembled at the late meeting in Owego. We have 
not time to give the matter an extended notice, but 
hasten to give our readers some of the more in- 
teresting and important paragraphs from the re- 
port, leaving further comment until next week. 
Here is what they say : 


In fact. it is the successful business arrangements 
of the Community that are blinding or reconciling 
the public to their grosser features. By their thrift, 
their industry, their activity, they have vastly im 
proved, not only the large farm which they occupy, 
but the neighborhood generally has risen in pros- 
perity. Land is more valuable. The poor have 
employment. Considerable transactions in articles 
produced by the Community give stir and life to an 
otherwise very quiet region. The Community does 
good work, and has an excellent business reputa- 
tion. Here isa mantle broad enough to covera 
multitude of sins. People easily grow indulgent to 
an evil which contributes to their worldly prosperi- 
ty. They do not care to hear about the mischiefs 
that may be lurking in a pursuit which, for the time 
being, is facilitating their business or raising the 
value of their estates. 

Hence the Oneida Community has actually 
raised up . large and influential circle of friends, 
a constituency, they might almost be called, who 
are prepared to do battle for it when assailed on 
the ground of immorality. Respectable and re- 
ligious people are found who deprecate any inter- 
ference with the concern. The moral tone of the 
people of Vermont, where the Community was 





first founded, was apparently quite different. They 
could not endure the presence of a social mon- 
strosity. The Community, which was driven from 
Putney, found a refuge and a field of prosperous 
activity in our own neighborhood, and we have tol- 
erated and encouraged it for twenty-seven years. 
The newspaper press of the State has come to ob- 
serve a policy of profound silence, varied rather by 
favorable intimations and outgivings, than by the 
contrary. In some cases they have actively es- 
poused the cause of the Community. The an- 
nouncement that this Synod had expressed an opin- 
ion and appointed a committee of inquiry on the 
subject, drew forth a number of newspaper articles, 
which, with a single known exception, were more 
complimentary to the Community than to the 
Synod itself. 


This last fact need not discourage the Synod. 
If they will industriously attend to their own busi- 
ness for twenty-seven years and do good work, as 
they say we have done, they also may earn an excel- 
lent reputation and draw out complimentary notices 
from the press. There is room for all of us. 


THEOLOGY NOT DYING. 


M. Littré, one of the great apostles, if not 
the acknowledged lexder of the Positive school 
of philosophy founded by Comte in_ 1822, 
has lately published a paper on the relation of 
positive philosophy to science. After declaring 
that Positivism sprang up. not in contradiction to 
theology and metaphysics, but to replace them, he 
goes on to say: 

“Theology is losing ground. The further we 
advance the more minds sever themselves from its 
dogmas ; and | do not think that it can ever re- 
gain, not the fulness of its former sway, but even a 
portion only of what it lost in its last conflicts. 
What has been passing in Europe for twenty-five 
or thirty years enables us to appreciate the mental 
condition of the countries which had remained the 
most theological. Faith has declined every-where, 
and together with it ecclesiastical authority. The- 
ology can not repair its losses and renovate its de- 
parting strength unless the supernatural again 
takes possession of nature and of history as in 
olden times. But there is no sign of it. Men do 
not seem eager to push its claims.” 

These assertions of M. Littré are very plainly 
contradicted by facts. Instead of theology losing 
ground, there is plenty of evidence that a renewed 
interest in religion is taking possession of the 
minds of men. The article on Spiritualistic Dis- 
cussions which we print in another column ex- 
presses the feeling of a large class. The remarka- 
ble and wide-spread revivals which are in progress 
in Great Britain under the impulse communicated 
by the preaching of an American, Mr. D. L. 
Moody, prove how intense the popular interest in 
religion and desire for salvation have become. 

Mr. Moody joined the Congregational church in 
this country. He is not a clergyman but has been 
a devoted student of the Bible and is impelled by 
a deep religious feeling to hold Bible meetings and 
labor to convert those who attend. Soon after the 
great fire in Chicago he accepted an invitation to 
England, whither he was accompanied by Mr. 
Sankey. They have held large meetings in the 
northern parts of England, in Scotland, and in 
Ireland, all of which produced the deepest con- 
viction in the minds of the people. Special trains 
were often run to accommodate those desiring to 
attend these meetings. Young men in immense 
numbers have declared themselves bent on leading 
religious lives. In one district in Glasgow, 3,133 
persons profess to have been converted. The local 
clergymen, even in the large cities like Edlinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Glasgow, Belfast, Derry and 
Dublin, have not shown the slightest jealousy of 
Mr. Moody; but on the contrary, have welcomed 
him and coGdperated in the most Christian and 
brotherly way. The simple use of the Bible con- 


stitutes one of the best features of Mr. Moody’s 
teaching. Bible readings make his most popular 
meetings. This movement is one of the strong 
signs of the times. 

M. Littré ought also to see that there are plenty 
of signs that the supernatural zs again taking pos- 
session of nature and of history. The constant 
multiplication of the most astonishing spiritualistic 
phenomena in all parts of this country and of 
England is certainly one such sign which all can 
read. Instead of Positivism replacing theology by 
virtue of its closer relation to general science, we 
may reasonably expect that theology supported by 
experimental Spiritualism, will at no distant day 
destroy what little hold positive philosophy of the in- 
fidel kind now has in the world. Spiritual philosophy 
lies at the foundation of all science, and the great 
movement that is starting is one destined to thorough- 
ly reconcile and unite religion and science. 

F. W. S. 


CORN PACKING; PATENT LITIGATION. 





. gem policy of the Community ever has been and 
is to avoid litigation. We seldom resort to it 
for the collection of debts, and when threatened 
with the prosecution of apparently unjust claims, 
we prefer to yield somewhat for the sake of procur- 
ing a compromise, or to find some equitable ground 
of settlement, rather than be involved in the uncer- 
tainty and strife of legal proceedings. Yet to 
manifestly unjust and groundless claims we do 
not feel called upon to tamely submit. _ If by resist- 
ing them we see that we are vindicating the truth 
we are ready to do so at any sacrifice. 


In July last, without previous warning, process 
was served upon us from the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Northern District of New 
York, summoning us to answer the bill of complaint 
in equity in that court of one John W. Jones and 
others of Portland, Me., for infringement of two 
patents for preserving Indian corn in its green state 
in hermetically sealed cans. The complainants 
claimed the exclusive right under these patents to 
thus preserve green corn, and claimed it as the in- 
vention of one Isaac Winslow, dating his invention 
in the year 1842. We had been engaged in the 
business of preserving corn in sealed cans for 
domestic use and for market for many years with- 
out molestation, or objection even, from any one; 
and had carried it on in connection with, and as a 
part of, our general business of packing and pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables. We began in that 
business as early as 1854, and almost wholly through 
the investigations and experiments of our own 
members, learned the art of such preservation and 
established a successful business in that line, and, 
as is well known, our canned goods have achieved 
a high reputation in market for superior quality, and 
reliability for keeping a long time. For years we 
knew nothing of the so-called Winslow invention, 
and successfully preserved green corn before we 
ever heard of it. 

As the readers of the CIRCULAR may know, we 
made no secret of the art, but on the contrary pub- 
lished in the columns of our paper from time to time, 
especially during the last ten years, all the informa- 
tion we had obtained, for the benefit of the public. 
Least of all, did we suspect we were violating any 
one’s rights or infringing any patent. In 1864, we 
learned that a man in Portland, Me., named Jones, 
claimed a patent right on canning corn, and that he 
had sued in New York city, parties who were 
engaged in packing and selling that article, tor 
infringement of that right. But soon afterward 
we learned that he dismissed and abandoned his 
suit, and hearing no more from it, supposed his 
pretended claim was abandoned also. We con- 





tinued in the business as before. In 1866, two of 
| our members having invented a machine for cutting 
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corn from the cob for canning, and obtained a pat- 
ent for it, knowing as we did, that a large business 
of corn-canning was carried on in Portland and 
vicinity, we sent one of them in September of that 
year to that piace with the machine for the purpose 
of introducing it into use with corn-packers. He 
went for that purpose to the factories of the present 
complainants, Jones having sold shares in the pat- 
ents to others, and had interviews with them on the 
sulject, and though they were advised that we too 
were canning corn, no one made any objection to 
it, nor claimed any patent, nor even mentioned a 
patent, except that one said that Jones claimed to 
have something of that sort, but he (the speaker) 
did not believe it was good for any thing. Two 
years later, this same man came to our packing 
factory to see us about buying a right to the corn- 
cutting machine, and went through it and saw what 
we were doing (we were then engaged in putting 
up corn), and made no objection, not even intimat- 
ing any intention of setting up any claim to the 
exclusive right to do that business. 

It has since transpired that at that time a suit on 
these patents was pending in the U. S. Circuit 
Court for Maine, and that this man had become a 
party to it. This suit was commenced in Novem- 
ber 1867, but lingered along and was not tried till 
1872, nor decided till 1873, in May. We first 
heard of this suit early in 1873, and in April of 
that year sent one of our members to Port- 
land to ascertain what Jones and others claimed, 
being desirous of avoiding all difficulty, if any were 
possible. He saw and had an interview with one 
of the complainants on the subject and from all the 
information he could get he and we came to the 
conclusion that the methods we used in canning 
corn was no infringement of their patents, even if 
they should prove to be valid. The case referred 
to was decided in favor of the patents by Judge 
Clifford who presides on that Circuit, but no ques- 
tion as to infringement was tried or raised in that 
case. We continued in the business that year with- 
out notice of any objection to our process, and 
made extensive preparations to prosecute it this 
year, and had no notice or knowledge of any objec- 
tion to it until legal process was served upon us as 
before stated. Then, but a few weeks before the 
time of canning corn, when we had fifty acres of 
corn or thereabouts on our hands, suit was com- 
menced against us by these parties who had slept 
upon their pretended rights for years with a full 
knowledge of our doings in the premises, and an 
injunction was asked, restraining us from further 
working in that business and from dealing in the 
article. 

In their complaint and in the affidavits filed in 
support of their motion for an injunction, they 
charged us with knowing of their exclusive right to 
preserve green corn, with belonging to a combina- 
tion of persons who were infringing their patents, 
organized to resist any steps which they might take 
to enforce their rights, with offering to undersell 
their corn in the market, and with injuring their 
trade by offering inferior corn, with many other 
things of like character, all and every one of which 
were untrue. They also charged us with manufac- 
turing an article substantially like theirs and by the 
same process. We could not but resist their 
summary application for an injunction, with such 
evidence as we were able to obtain to rebut their 
charges. A hearing was had and a decision has 
just been rendered. by Judge Wallace of Syracuse, 
in our favor, denying an injunction on two grounds ; 
first, becanse the complainants have not shown an 
infringement on our part, and secondly, because of , 
their own conduct in neglecting so long to prosecute 
their claims, knowing as they did what we were 
doing. The case is yet to be tried, if further prose- 
cuted by the complainants, upon its merits, with 
what probable result we will not now undertake to 





say. Numerous suits have been commenced by 
them against packers and dealers throughout the 
country. In many cases they have been allowed 
injunctions without contest, the parties sued not 
being directly interested to an extent sufficient to 
warrant it. In other cases, where resistance has 
been made, the complainants have failed as in ours. 
Much interest is felt, and an appeal has been taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States from 
the decision of Judge Clifford in Maine, and that 
appeal will probably be heard during the coming 
winter. We give these facts as a contribution to 
current knowledge upon a subject in which many 
people feel a deep and abiding interest. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid the feeling that these complainants, 
whose patents were issued in 1862, and who have 
not sought to enforce them till this late day, except 
as above stated, but have waited till green corn, like 
other canned goods, through the independent efforts 
of numerous persons in different parts of the 
country who have invested large amounts of capi- 
tal in the business, with little or no objection, has 
become an article of common consumption and a 
staple in market, are setting up a stale and 
unfounded claim, and one that in equity ought not 
to be supported. jy. @. & 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


Friday, Nov. 20.—The children are jubilant over 
the snow-storm, which reminds them, and all, of 
sleigh-rides and other winter pastimes. 


Dorr inquired of Aunt Susan the other day “ if 
Jonah had his clothes on when the whale swal- 
lowed him ?” adding that he should thought they 
would have got wet. 


Mr. Abbott reports that he has just completed the 
job of putting down a pipe to take water from the 
house to the laundry. The distance is nearly 
eighty rods. The pipe used is inch and a-quarter, 
galvanized iron: capable of conveying two hundred 
barrels a day. Cost of the whole job, $250. 
The laundry uses five or six hundred barrels every 
week. 


NoT a month ago the decision was made to en- 
large our dining-room. On the 25th ultimoa re- 
port was read from the dining-room committee in 
reference to the proposed improvements to be in- 
troduced. The plan of putting up a two-story ad- 
dition on the western side of the Tontine was 
generally approved, and, though rather late in the 
season for building, Mr. Martin Kinsley, chairman 
of the committee, assured us that there would be 
ample time to complete the building before the 
cold winds of winter should arrive. 

The family put the job into the hands of Martin, 
who long ago won a reputation for strength, execu- 
tion and good-judgment. It does not take him long 
to see what is neeced in any given case ; and when 
once he makes up kis mind he does not hesitate to 
act. He plans no air-castles ; is clear-heacded and 
practical. Calculates what he can do, and does it. 
Makes few words, but sure work Seldom makes 
mistakes. His efforts are crowned by success. 

Knowing all this, the family felt secure in resting 
the responsibility of the proposed building on Mr. 
Martin. He promised to see it done, and no one 
doubted the result. 

Assisted by his father, Mr. Albert Kinsley—a 
veteran in jobs of this kind—Martin went resolute- 
ly towork. The brick wall grew like magic, and 
to-day the outside of the addition is complete, 
The brick-work is finished, the roof is tinned, the 
windows are all hung and the wood-work is paint- 
ed. Externally the building is done. The carpen- 
ters are at work finishing off the rooms, and, at the 
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rate they progress, the masons will soon be plas- 
tering the walls. 

We can not but admire the despatch which has 
thus far characterized this undertaking, not to sav 
more of the good management and skill of the 
superintendent. 


WE Communitv people think we are absut as 
good as other folks, and what is more we don’t 
mind being told so occasionally by “outsiders.” 
{Out of three articles in as many different news- 
papers on the ‘ O. C.” that came to hand this week 
we give our readers the benefit of the one most 
interesting to us.] But once in a while we get a 
hit of good-natured criticism. One of our neigh- 
bors,—Mr. T., who has been acquainted with the 
Community ever since it has been at Oneida, re- 
cently delivered himself of the following homily, 
the immediate occasion heing a considerable delay 
that occurred in the delivery of certain articles of 
merchandize that he had bought. 

Cornering an unfortunate foreman he thus began : 

“See here, Charley, you Community folks are 
slow, all killin’ slow! 
old Pipkins’ powder!” 

“How slow was old Pipkins’ powder?” asked 
Charley. 

“Well I'll teil ye just what my father told me 
about it. When he was a boy old Pipkins used to 
make powder, and it was the very worst powder 
that ever was Well one day he brought along two 
or three kegs and left ’em in a store near where my 
father lived, to be sold. But one night the store 
took fire and burnt up. Pretty soon, old Pipkins 
came around and wanted pay for that powder. The 
storekeeper vowed he hadn't sold an ounce of it. 
Pipkins asked if there had been an explosion when 
the store burnt. The storekeeper said not, but he 
swore he hadn’t sold it, and he’d be hanged if he 
didn’t believe he could find it in the ashes. So he 
went ‘and kicked about in the ruins, and sure 
enough he turned out three chunks of powder ! 
‘The kegs were all burnt, but the powder was so 
confoundedly slow, that it hadn’t gone off!” kK. 


Why, you’re slower than 


WE received the following kindly correct'on from 
Mr. G. A. Lomas, of the statement in the last Cir- 
CULAR that the Shakers start their tomato plants 
in the Fall. We got our impression from the re- 
marks of a Shaker who visited us some time ago : 


Shakers, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1874. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Noticing in CircULAR of 
Nov. 9, reference to: the method of the Shakers 
with the tomato, we would correct any misappre- 
We do not start 
fires in our forcing-bed until February, and then 
our tomatoes get so advanced in growth, that we 
are under the necessity of nipping the tops to pre- 
vent their getting long and spindling, before we 
can safely put them in the open ground. We have 
learned that age is a grand requisite in the tomato 
plant, not s/ze, Our only 
trouble, in getting very early tomatoes, is that some 
one else has the care of the weather and will not 
guarantee us freedom from frosts until after May 
15. In California and Mexico, the tomato is a per- 
rennial—lasting, indeed, several successive years, 
like the pine apple. We have attempted keeping 
roots over the winter; and though we have been 
very unsuccessful, yet we are still hopeful of learn- 
ing the way by which the same may be done 
profitably. Yours, G. A. LoMAs. 


hension as soon as_ possible. 


before setting out. 


Mr. THACKER contributes the following bit of 

history of 
THE WORDEN GRAPF. 

This is a grape but recently introduced, and said 
to he a seedling of ihe Concord. We have no 
reason to doubt the correctness of the statement, 
as it resembles its parent in every essential point, 
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with the exception that it is considerably earlier, 
and, to our taste, a better grape. 

Two years ago last spring we placed four vines 
of this variety in our vineyard on trial, with some 
misgivings as to whether they would not, on fruit- 
ing, prove to be no other than the Concord. We 
were once deceived by taking stock in a new grape 
which purported to be a seedling of the Concord, 
and was represented as an earlier and better grape, 
but which, when tested side by side with the Con- 
cord, proved to be identical with it. 

The vines of the Worden grape were, however, 
set out within a few feet of the Concord, and being 
in a bearing state a few small clusters were allowed 
to remain for the purpose of proving what was 
claimed for the variety. We could see so little dif- 
ference between the growth of the vines or the ap- 
pearance of the fruit of the two varieties in the 
early part of the season, that we suspected a sec- 
ond humbug ; yet, at maturity, we noticed that the 
Worden colored several days earlier than the Con- 
cord. But as the vines were set in a rather unpro- 
tected situation, we lost the grapes before a de- 
cision could be fairly rendered as to their identity. 
Last season we had a still better opportunity to test 
the matter. The Worden ripened several days be- 
fore the Concord (but in every other particular 
seemed to be identical with it), so that we concluded 
to test it another season before giving a final de- 
cision as to its identity. We were, however, so fa- 
vorably impressed with it that last spring we pro- 
cured of A. M. Purdy, of Palmyra, a dozen more 
vines of this variety, and set them out. Being 
strong layers from bearing vines, some of them 
showed signs of fruiting and for the purpose of 
testing the same, each vine was allowed to ma- 
ture a single bunch. The grapes, together with 
those of the older vines, colored and ripened this 
season, with the Hartford Prolific, or about two 
weeks before the main crop of the Concord, leaving 
no further room to doubt its distinctness from that 
variety. As for its claim to hardihood, it appears 
to be, in both wood and foliage, as hardy as the 
Concord. In fact, the wood seems even more firm. 
As a test of its ability to withstand the severity of 
our winter, one vine has been left exposed on the 
trellis without protection. Should it come off un- 
harmed, next spring, it will be greatly in its favor. 

H. T. 


Willow-Place, Nov. t9.—We have been obliged 
to use our new steam-engine several days in the 
Jast two weeks, for running the Trap- and Silk- 
Works. But thanks for the recent rains, the engine 
is allowed to stand idle for a while. The machin- 
ists are improving this opportunity to put in an at- 
tachment for heating the water before it is pumped 
into the boiler. 


MEN AS HOUSEKEEPERS. 


HERE have been a number of lively letters in 

the V. VY. Times within the last few weeks in 
response to a communication from an old bachelor, 
in which, among other things, he acknowledges 
that he has been vainly looking about for the last 
fifteen years in search of a suitable wife who would 
be willing to live with him on an income of $1,800 
a year. In connection with the subject the Zimes 
of Tuesday has an editorial on “ Man as a House- 
keeper,” very evidently written by one who knows 
all about it. It is very pleasant to think that “ any 
prudent and careful man” (that, of course, means 
me) would, besides exercising the best of judgment 
over the groceries bought, supervise the kitchen 
and dining-room work in person ; and would “ con- 
sider an ill-made bed, a littered carpet, a dusty 
table-top as a reproach to him personally.” He 
would “ visit every room in the house once a day 
at least, and see for himself that it was clean, com- 
fortable, pleasant and attractive to the eve.” Above 





all things, he would have his house in order, “a 
place for every thing and every thing in its place,” 
etc., etc. ‘ He would have his daily eye upon clos- 
ets, wardrobes, and the drawers of bureaus ;” and 
would by kindly counsel and example, correct the 
slovenly ways of his subordinates. 

Yes, that is just the way we do it whenever we 
have the chance. Every man recognizes the pic- 
ture at once. Everybody knows how slick a room 
always is that is left to men to take care of—a 
broom their delight and the mop a joy forever. 
But there is one thing that might bother us a little 
at first,.and which the graphic scribe in the 7imes 
forgets. If we should happen to have a three- 
month’s baby at the breast, and three or four more 
around under foot, housekeeping as a fine art might 
test even our exalted capabilities a trifle. 

We have pleasant recollections of the time when 
we men, ten or a dozen of us, kept bachelors’ hall 
in New York. Smith, book-keeper, who had 
charge of the sleeping-rooms and who discovered 
that we could sleep tranquilly in rooms swept fort- 
nightly and mopped quarterly, developed the calm 
and rational theory that ‘‘dust is unambitious. If 
prevented from occupying the table, it is perfectly 
satisfied with a place under the bed ;” that “dust 
is obliging and gets out of sight as much as _possi- 
ble. Recognize this fact, and do not persecute it 
beyond reason.” 

This advice was tollowed ; or rather we gravi- 
tated naturally in that direction. Cobwebs hung 
in graceful festoons from the corners of the rooms, 
and that sprightly bug, the cimex Jectularius 
swarmed in our beds, sofas and stuffed chairs. But 
the masculine mind naturally rises above these 
trifling discomforts into the calm regions of phi- 
losophy. Once or twice some fair one made us a 
fleeting visit and the usual feminine illogical fury 
at the sight of dust, would valvanize us into tem- 
porary activity. But these seasons of unnatural, 
forced action were exceedingly brief, and we quickly 
returned to the even tenor of our way. 


C. A. C. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


[From the Providence Journal ] 

It requires a certain amount of moral courage to 
describe the Oneida Community without pindering 
to the prejudice of the public by sarcastic criticism, 
or violent denunciation of their peculiar belief and 
practice. I propose to tell my readers what I saw 
there, leaving them to insert exclamation points and 
virtuous comments to their own liking. 

The community is reached by the Midland Rail- 
road from the village of Oneida, and is but four 
miles distant. The road runs fora mile through the 
community property, and the station is but a few 
rods from their buildings which stand near the cen- 
ter of the old Indian reservation. The main build- 
ing, called the Mansion, is of brick with stone 
trimmings, has a center and two wings with towers, 
and is designed with an eye to beauty as well as 
convenience. This main building is devoted to 
offices ; the family hall, where the family meet for 
social exercises nd “criticism ;” the upper sitting- 
room, library, nuisery and the ordinary rooms of a 
family. Both the hall and sitting-room are attrac- 
tive places ; the former large enough to hold about 
seven hundred persons, with a stage for dramatic 
ind other entertainments. It is frescoed and hand- 
somely furnished. Small tables, and chairs of 
various shape and size are scattered about the 
audience room, and here the members gather in the 
evening, seeking, as the world’s people do, those 
companions with whom thev have most intellectual 
sympathy. The library is on the ground floor of 
the mansion, and has nearly four thousind volumes, 
besides the current periodicals and papers on file. 
It isa pleasant room, and has besides its books, the 
nucleus of a museum. There are several cases of 
birds prepared by members of the family, among 
them some fine eagles, ind some rare birds shot by 
their sportsmen. Minerals and Indian curiosities 
have also a place. The collection of birds’ nests 
and eggs is very interesting. 

A large brick building called the Tontine is con- 
nected with the mansion by an underground pas- 








sage. The kitchen and other domestic offices 
occupy the basement. One feels a consciousness 
that things do sometimes come right side up, even 
in this life, upon learning that all the heavier part of 
the kitchen work is done by men; but as all the 
approved labor-saving appliances are used, this 
compensation of the gods is not quite perfect. 
They ought in strict justice to be obliged to bring 
water by the’ pail-full from a well with an old- 
fashioned sweep, and cleanse the soiled clothes 
without either washer or wringer, after lighting a 
fire with green wood which the women reluctantly 
and with much ill-humor prepared for them at the 
last moment before going away for the day. Steam 
is used as much as possible in cooking. Dish- 
washing is reduced to a science, there being no 
wiping needed after the dishes are cleansed in tubs 
having supply and escape pipes for hot water, but 
all are placed in racks and dried by hot air. A 
force of women were engaged in scrubbing the 
floors, but they were not members of the commu- 
nity. The society, which began business in com- 
parative poverty in 1848, is now so rich that its 
members find it more profitable, and decidedly 
more agreeable, to hire mem and women from 
the world to perferm the drudgery of the 
establishment, they acting mainly as superintend- 
ents. The dining-room, seating one hundred and 
twenty-five persons is above the kitchen. In the 
second story is the printing-office, where their 
especial organ, called the Oneida Circular, is 
weekly prepared, and about two thousand copies 
issued. A good many expositions of their faith in 
the form of tracts and pamphlets, are also printed 
here. Besides these two large buildings are the 
store, the academy, with suitable class rooms, a 
chemical laboratory, and an audience-room large 
enough to seat the whole family of 205 persons. 
On the list of studies I found one not ordinarily 
included in school courses, viz., spiritual philosophy. 
There are also barns, a laundry and a large fruit- 
canning establishment, where great quantities of 
fruits and vegetables are prepared for sale. Ata 
branch family, located at Willow-Place, a mile 
away, there is a silk-factory, giving employment to 
more than a hundred women from the village; a 
machine-shop and foundry ; the trap-factory, where 
great numbers of traps of all sizes are manufactured. 
The Community at Wallingford, Conn., is a 
branch of this one, and has common pecuniary 
interests. 

The utmost courtesy was manifested in showing 
and explaining to me the various industries, and in 
replying to my inquiries concerning their religious 
faith, and the practical working of their social 
theory. They have often been represented as 
coarse sensualists. Those whom I saw were intel- 
ligent, well-mannered ladies and gentlemen. It 
does not require great shrewdness to discover that 
no body of people could long be held in union, who 
should receive the peculiar notions obtaining here 
with regard to the relations of the sexes, whose first 
and dominant idea was not that of religious obliga- 
tion. Their religious creed is summed up in one 
word, perfectionism. To crucify self absolutely, 
and to come into such relations to God as to receive 
direct inspiration from Him, they claim as their 
chief object in life, from which proceed the various 
self-denials and services that make life harmonious 
and prevent jealousies. 1 shail not enlarge upon 
their peculiar sexual belief here, farther than to say 
that they seem to have studied carefully the per- 
plexing problems connected therewith, and to be 
entirely satisfied with the conclusions to which they 
have come, and against which something within my 
breast would rise in revolt. Suffice it to say that 
the abnegation of selfishness is especially applied 
to this relation, and what they term complex mar- 
riage is the result. Whoever wishes details which 
are not suitable tor the columns of a newspaper, 
can be enlightened by applying to them for tracts. 
To me their opinions seem unnatural and mistaken, 
and I cannot doubt but there is much suffering 
before the desire of reigning supreme in one heart 
is relinquished. As they apply the scientific prin- 
ciples by which better breeds of lower animals are 
produced, to the improvement of the human species, 
and no children are born of ill-mated or diseased 
parents, | was far more interested in seeing the 
children, than in the canned fruit or the museum. 
Every mother has the charge of her own child until 
it is weaned, after which time it is placed with the 
other little ones under the care of those supposed to 
be best adapted to the management of infants, the 
mother having it at night until it is five years old. 
“And do you really mean to tell me that you love 
your own child no more than the others ?” | queried 
of the sweet-faced mother who accompanied me 
about. “I donot pretend that | love the others 
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quite so much,” she replied, “but perhaps I should | 


if I were with them more.” Another pointed out a 
tine looking little lad, and stooped to kiss him as 
any mother would, remarking, “This is my boy.” 
I first saw the little ones of one class, all about 
three or four years old, on the croquet ground. 
There were perhaps a dozen as lovely, healthy 
specimens of humanity as one could desire to see. 
If they point to their children in confirmation of the 
soundness of their conclusions in sociology and 
morals, no one can gainsay them, tor there is not 
among them all an unhealthy nor an ugly child. 
Several men, one of them the father of the chil- 
dren’s house, were directing the game and seeing 
that each child had a fair share of happiness. A 
fine-looking young man just graduated from Yale 
Scientific School, and who as I afterward found is 
an accomplished student of chemistry ind a good 
talker, was swinging the children, who gave up the 
amusement to each other with perfect good temper. 
To a remark of mine respecting the change in his 
pursuits, from life at Yale to swinging babies, he 
replied simply, “ yes, it was a little odd at first, but 
it is all service.” 1 saw the infants at their noon- 
day meal, and the older children at work in the box- 
shop, where they work a few hours daily, and they 
were all sound and pleasing, a striking contrast to 
the little waifs to be seen in foundling homes. 

One of the first questions asked me by men who 
learn that I have visited Oneida is, “ are the women 
as fearfully plain as they are said to be?” Now, 
inquiring triends, in what school of manners do you 
suppose me to have been bred, that I should make 
disparaging comments upon the personal appear- 
ance of my entertainers? I was the guest of the 
Community, several of them dining at an unusually 
early hour in order to bear me company. My ques- 
tions—I flatter myself that I had sense and decency 
enough to avoid impertinent ones—were answered 
with the utmost patience and frankness. If the 
women were as homely as furies I should not say 
so, but those of whom I saw most, were as well 
looking as most of the feminine gender. One, an 
elderly lady with a delicate face, is the sister of a 
Rhode Island clergyman, another had a very sin- 
cere and sweet expression, and a third had a strony 
intellectual face. A good many of us would not 
stand the test of short hair and the American cos- 
tume, which is the ugliest thing in which modern 
women ever array themselves. It is the only style 
worn by the Community women, and it seemed to 
me that but little attention had been given to mod- 
erating its grotesque ugliness by the choice of har- 
monious colors. I missed seeing the young women, 
who were in their classes when I was at leisure. 
I have rarely seen people who seemed to enjoy life 
more than these. Several parties went off for a 
drive during the day; and I heard them speak of 
gunning and fishing excursions. 

But an unbearable offset to these pleasures would 
be to me the necessity of submitting to ‘ criticism.” 
At the evening meetings, not only do the members 
**confess Christ,” which seems to answer to the re- 
lations of religious experience in Methodist class- 
meetings, but they have mutual criticisms, some- 
times by the whole family, at others by committees. 
The luckless wight, whose faults are thus exposed 
to public reproof, is not expected to reply. It is 
acknowledged that this ordinance is far from agree- 
able to those whose egotism and vanity are stronger 
than “love of the truth.” I shall never join the 
Oneida Cummunity, nor any other where this rule 
obtains, for on this side of the grave, I shall never 
attain enough humility to sit and hear my short- 
comings discussed by a room full of people without 
rising to explain. Sometimes, however, the criti- 
cism takes the more agreeable form of praise. 

The belief of the Community as to the proper 
position of women is Pauline, and no sympathy is 
felt with the movement tor the political equality of 
men and women; while at the same time the wo- 
men members have a voice in deciding all questions 
affecting the whole. They decide not by majorities, 
but by unanimity, even the children expressing 
their views and having them weighed. “ And what 
do you do when you are not agreed?” I inquired. 
“ Wait until we are,” was the response. They be- 
lieve that their views will spread until society is 
permeated by them, and permanently reorganized. 

I had a glimpse of Mr. Noyes, the founder of 
the Society, who is not, as I had thought, an aged 
man, but only a little past sixty years. He is spok- 


en of by his followers in terms of affection and rev- - 


erence, and is believed to be especially inspired by 
the divine mind, to guide mankind to truer spiritual 
and social philosophies. Whenever their leader 
dies, their strength will be tested as it has never 
yet been. ’ 
Their belief in, and practice of, complex marriage 
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excites the wrath of society at large, and I have 


| often seen appeals through the press for the enforce- 
| ment of the State laws against them. 


While I feel sure that their views are opposed to 


| the law of nature written in the human heart, I 
| think society can afford to be tolerant to the mis- 


_ ing as these. 


takes of people so devout, so humble and self-deny- 
As Lam daily obliged to meet in all 


_ circles men whose private lives are a disgrace to 
| the civilization of the age, and to see one standard 
' of morals for men and another for women, I am not 
| prepared to join a hue and cry against people who 
| are at least faithful to each other, and do not vio- 





| late the obligations which they have voluntarily 


assumed. & &..£. 


of a Turkish bath taken about two hours ago at 
Dr. Shepard’s establishment on Brooklyn Heights. 
As my experience with these baths increases, they 
impress me more favorably. But, like every other 
good thing their use is liable to abuse. Dr. 
Shepard tells me that, by close observation he has 
learned to adapt the process in the bath to the va- 
ried wants of different persons. 

No one rule will apply to all persons. The thing 
can be and has been overdone in some instances, 
to the prejudice of the bath. For instance. high 
temperature, say 160 degrees, and prolonged sweats 
in the hot room, are advisable in cases of certain 
diseases like that of hydrophobia. 
cases the milder method is better. Thus vertigo 
and debilitation are avoided. My bath this after- 
noon, was what the doctor called the “short cut” 
or tonic bath. 
and shampooing rooms were sufficient. Then after 
twenty or thirty minutes more in the cooling-room, 
and dressing at my leisure, I came out highly invig- 
orated. Such bathsarestimulating, not exhausting ; 
and until one becomes somewhat accustomed to the 
bath, are recommended. Taken thus it is a health- 
ful luxury. Where diseases are to be overcome, a 
different treatment may be necessary. 


In ordinary 


As acure of diseases, much is claimed for the 
bath. The doctor tells me that his neighbors have 
brought in their children almost suffocated with the 
croup, and that they have found immediate relief. 
Contagious diseases, such as the whooping-cough, 
measles, scarlet fever and even small-pox and chol- 
era have been reduced to their minimum of viru- 
lence by the faithful use of the bath. Urquhart 
tells the following story of his experience with the 
plague in Constantinople. The extract is from a 
letter written to John Bright, Esq., in 1865, when 
the cholera was raging in Europe: 

In 1837 [ inhabited a yali (country house) on the Bos- 
phorus at Arnaotet Keni. A half circle of hills on the 
west inclosed the village. There not only did the plague 
rage, but an encampment had been formed just above 
me fur the plague patients, and thence proceeded day 
and night the wail of the relations of the dying and the 
dead. I did not fly, as others, the fatal spot. I did not 
take, as others, sanitary precautions. I had long been 
on familiar terms with the plague, visiting it wherever it 
was to be found. My confidence was based on two con- 
siderations. The one was the discovery I had just 
before made of the immediate cause of its propagation, 
by which I could rate the danger even to feet. The 
other was the protective and curative power of heat. 
The discovery was this: That the plague extended first 
in places exposed tu the heavy gases evolved from the 
burial grounds, and that these escaped in consequence 
of a peculiar manner of burying practiced by the Mussul- 
mans. The plague has now disappeared from Turkey, 
and [ attribute its disappearance to the change in re- 
spect to the manner of burying, even though that change 
has been as yet but partial. My first precaution, then, 
consisted in closing up all the windows looking landways, 
or on the side of the cemeteries, and opening those on 
the side of the Bosphorus. 

My bath—in itself an attractive suite of apartments, 
for it was the most beautifui private bath I have ever 
seen—was kept constantly heated. It followed that the 


Twenty minutes each in the hot 
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heat was high, and the air dry. I occupied the bath as 
an apartment. There commenced the restoration of the 
Roman habit of taking the bath daily. Every person in 
the house went in daily. I explained the matter to them 
and they submitted to this change in their national habits. 
Well, now as to the results. I escaped with impunity. 
In the adjoining house to mine all died. I had no case 
of sickness. Not one of the servants, about thirty in 
number, suffered whilst under this treatment. Two 
died, but they were away on leave, were smitten, and 
never returned. 

Whatever you do towards having the bath added to 
dispensaries, hospitals, unions, asylums, or as recom- 
mended to the adoption of corporate bodies, will not be 
labor lost, should England not be visited this year by 
Asiatic cholera. Its value, as you well know, does not 
consist in being specific against the cholera or any other 
disorder. It combats plague, yellow fever, typhus, con- 
sumption, ctc., no less. [ts value consists in placing the 
patient in a more favorable position in respect to disease, 
whether by purifying the body externally and internally, 
by counteracting inflammation, and extracting poisons. 
The fear of the cholera at this moment may therefore be 
turned to account to produce a vast benefit to the nation 
now and hereafter—a benefit which, by its example and 
authority, can not fail to be extended to the whole of 
Europe. Believe me, faithfully yours, 

D. URQUHART. 

It is now some twelve or thirteen years that the 
doctor has managed his bath on Brooklyn Heights, 
and it has become one of the fixed institutions of 
the city. Its benefits seem to be almost unlimited. 
In addition to the curative properties of the bath 
already mentioned, the doctor tells me of instances 
where barrenness in women has been overcome by 
a judicious use of the bath. It is also excellent for 
women during pregnancy. His own child, a healthy 
two-year-old, commenced taking the baths when 
six weeks old. Much more was told me but I have 
no time to report it. H. W. B. 





MARK TWAIN INTERVIEWED. 

This is the way M. T. deals with that persistent 
creature, the “ Interviewer :” 

Q.—How old are you? 

A.—Nineteen in June. 

Q.—Indeed! I would have taken you to be 
thirty-five or six. Where were you born? 

A.—In Missouri. 

Q.-—When did you begin to write ? 

A.—In 1836. 

Q.—Why, how could that be, if you ‘are only 
nineteen now ? 

A.—I don’t know. 
how. 

Q.—It does indeed. Whodo you 
most remarkable man you ever met ? 

A.—Aaron Burr. 

Q.—But you never could have met 
if you are only nineteen years 

A.—Now, if youknow more about me than I do, 
what do you ask me for ? 


It does seem curious, some- 


consider the 


Aaron Burr, 





Q.—Well, it was only a_ suggestion, nothing 
more. How did you happen to meet Burr ? 

A.—Well, I happened to be at his funeral one 
day and he asked me to make less noise, and 

Q.—But, good heavens ! if you were at his fu- 
neral he must have been dead; and if he was 
dead, how could he care whether you made a noise 
or not? 

A.—I don’t know. He was always a particular 
kind of a man that way. 

Q.—Still, I don’t understand it at all. 
he spoke to you, and that he was dead. 

A.—I didn’t say he was dead. 

Q.—But wasn’t he dead ? 

A.—Well, some said he was, some said he 
wasn’t. 

Q.—What did you think ? 





You say 
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A.—O, it was none of my business! It wasn’t 
any of my funeral. 

Q.—Did you However, we can never get this 
matter straight. Let me ask about something else. 
What was the date of your birth ? 

A.—Monday, October 31st, 1693. 

Q.—What! Impossible! That would make 
you one hundred and eighty years old. How do 
you account for that ? 

A.—l1 don’t account for it at all. 

(Q.—But you said at first you were only nineteen, 
and now you make yourself out to be one hundred 
and eighty. It is an awful discrepancy. 

A.—Why, have you noticed that? Many a time 
it hus seemed to me like a discrepancy, but some- 
how | couldn’t make up my mind. How quick you 
notice a thing !— 7ribune. 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 


According to the Belgique Horticole, Dr. Candé- 
zi has invented a small photographic machine, 
which he calls a “scenograph,” that consists sim- 
ply of a stick and acamera the size of an opera- 
To photograph a plant or other object, it is 
sufficient to place it in the focus of the scenograph 
for a minute or two. The negatives it appears, can 
be purchased ready prepared. 


glass. 


A party of Americans including three ladies have 
just made the ascent of Popocatapetl, the volcanic 
Mexico. The mountain is nearly 
18,000 feet above sea level, and the upper portion 
of course covered with snow. After reaching the 
summit they made a trip down into the crater. 
The descent of the snow covered part of the 
It took them 
six hours to go up and six minutes to come down. 


mountain in 


mountain is accomplished by sliding. 


The Bicycle is growing in popularity in England. 
David Stanton one of the most skillful riders, re- 
cently rode 106 miles in 7 hours, 59 minutes, at the 
Lillie Bridge grounds, in the presence of 3,000 
spectators. 


Liebig has shown that oat-meal is almost as nutri- 
tious as the very ‘best English beef, and that it is 
richer than wheaten bread in the elements that go 
to form bone and muscle. 


Aristocratic English tables are now supplied with 
“ Johnny cake,” and Englishmen say there is nothing 
like it. 


A young daughter of Madame Jenny Van Zandt 
(Lind) is said to be gifted with a remarkable voice. 


THE NEWS. 


Governor Dix will spend the winter in Florida. 


The balance of gold in the U. S. 
small. 


Treasury is very 


Miss Kate Field is acting P2g Woffington at Booth’s 
Theater in New York. 

Udderzook, the murderer, was hanged Nov. 12th at 
West Chester, Pa. He made no confession. 

Prince Bismarck is now reported to be in excellent 
health, The wound inflicted by Kullmann has left a 
sear, but it is perfectly healed. 


The Bank of England has advanced its rate of dis- 
count to § percent. It has been 4 per cent. Gold has 
advanced in New York, large amounts having been ex- 
ported to England. 


The Count Von Arnim, after being released on bail, 
has been again arrested. This time the offense is that 
he returned some of the missing State documents 
through his lawyer, whe thus had* an opportunity to 
know their contents. 


The United States Government is erecting a -tandard 
pressure gauge at the Smithsonian Institute. It wiil 
have a one-inch column of mercury 150 feet high, and by 
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its use it will be possible to test gauges accurately to a 
pressure of 800 pounds to the square inch. 


Particulars of the great typhoon at Hong Kong and 
Macao, show that the destruction of life and property 
was enormous. Not less than 8,000 lives were lost at 
the two places named, and the damage to shipping, 
buildings and goods, is estimated at $5,000,000 in Hong 
Kong alone. 


According to a Pittsburgh newspaper the gray squir- 
rels in the Alleghany Valley are engaged in a general mi- 
gration. They collect their forces from all points and 
may be daily seen swimming the river in large numbers 
and pursuing an easterly course. Old farmers say that 
such a migration has not taken place before since 1846, 
and regard it as the forerunner of an extremely severe 
winter. 


The trial of the suit, Tilton vs. Beecher, has been 
postponed to Tuesday, December 8. At the hearing of 
the argument on the motion for a bill of particulars, 
some lively sparring occurred between the opposing 
counsel. Mr. Shearman, Beecher’s lawyer, shed tears 
and declared that he desired no better fate than to 
stand or fall with his distinguished client. 


The ’longshoremen of New York harbor, are on a 
strike in consequence of the reduction of their wages by 
the ship-owners. It is a most foolish thing to strike 
just at the beginning of wivter when there are so many 
idle men ready to fill their places. The reduction was 
not unreasonable, their new rate of wages being 30 to 
40 cents an hour. 


The scientific expedition headed by Prof. Marsh of 
Yale College, to explore the newly-discovered fossil beds 
south of the Black Hills, has been stopped near the Red 
Cloud Agency, W. T. by the opposition of the Indians, 
who suspect the Professor to be in search of gold instead 
of bones. Red Cloud was at first persuaded by Prof. 
Marsh to allow the expedition to proceed, and even to 
send some of his young men with it ; but the violent op- 
position of White Tail, Pretty Crow, and other chiefs 
created such an intense feeling among the Indians that 
the whites were forced to turn back. They may yet find 
means of convincing the Indians of their honesty and so 
be allowed to proceed. 


The Nation gives the following clear statement 
of the origin of the threatened difficulty between 
China and Japan: 


The Chinese and Japanese are and have been for 
months on the verge of a war, brought about through 
the performances of the savage inhabitants of the island 
of Formosa, which lies off the Chinese coast, not far 
from Amoy; though for ages subject to China, strange 
to say. it has not been wholly conquered by Chinese civ- 
ilization, so that the natives of the eastern part remain 
savages and pirates, tor whose outrages on foreigners 
the Chinese Government has declined to consider itself 
responsible, leaving injured nations to get redress as 
best they could, provided they did not occupy the soil. 
As the island is in the direct highway of Chinese com- 
merce, the morals of the people have of course long 
proved a great hindrance and annoyance. This year a 
Japanese vessel was wrecked on the coast and the crew 
plundered as usual, whereupon the Japanese, who are 
rather anxious to try their new Western armament and 
drill, and have to find work of some kind for the dis- 
charged retainers of the great Daimios, failing to get re- 
dress from Peking, landed troops, chastised the island- 
ers, and occupied their territory. This caused so much 
indignation among the Chinese on the mainland that an 
ultimatum was sent to the Japanese Government from 
Peking, calling on it to withdraw within three months or 
take the consequences. But the Japanese refused to 
stir, and sent au embassy, which insisted on going right 
up to Peking, offering to evacuate if China will under- 
take to keep the Formosans in order herself, and will 
acknowledge that the Japanese were in the right in 
landing on the island. ‘lhe Chinese are in the meantime 
pursuing a policy of delay, it is believed, with a view of 
getting ready to fight, and there is a rumor that they are 
trying to negociate a loan of $15,000,000 through “ an 
influential American firm,’ which, if true, is perhaps 
the most striking proof they have yet given of readiness 
to adopt Western usages. 
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Nov. 23, 1874 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture fo: 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
facture Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, IM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 








THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘* Spirit 
ual Wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. . 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hana-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets-—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes 7f the Circular, Unbound. Price 
f2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and Noth Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~-ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


